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ADDRESS 


‘“o THE’ 
ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER, 
BY 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 
(Concluded froni our last.) 


Towards that consummation, so de- 
vontly to’ be wished) his BILD ‘is’ an 
effort’; andy should'it be fally’ adopt- 
ed, it 'would'be' no slight beginning of 
such a systemy and would constitute 
no slight basis, on whrich it ‘might’ be 

| reared for the happintss’of niaukind! 
And it has been afer tht’ pré- 
duction ‘of’ stich’ a BILE’; and affer 
the author had actually’ endeavoured 
so to second and ‘to ripen into action 
the professed’ wishes ‘of the Baronet, 
that not himself, but’ the’ Baronet, 
should have had the credit of bringing’ 
forth, atthe anxious ahd'earneést’Call of 
an aggrieved people, 'a miedsuré bf niutio- 
nal saldktion: that the Baronet his beén 
the person, twice’ within’ the spate of’ 
a short ‘half yewt, to Weféat,* ia’ his ho- 
nest ambition: atiil to frustrate in’ his’ 
hops! of adtjuiting’ “ ten’ timbs’ téit 
old” his’ past strength asa Reformer, 
him’ whom" he still cdlls his * cenePa- 
Le prtenit* at the ‘vaty mibinene Whibat 
els actlify towards*him ns ah enemy’! | 
Rather a singtila? nidde ‘eid, to’ eT 











a 








able friend,” or of ardouf for" radteal 
Reform , : 

Creditable’te tht Barbriét, a ctritr- 
matt on that océasioti‘ of ‘a’ Nowitnatton 
Meetin?, hath it'béen, had ‘he acted’ on 
the rule laid’ down iti his’ “ #éwerdble 
friend’s BILL,” for putting’ out’ of 
counttnatice ahd keeping in check un- 
patriofié’ partialities’;’ as well a’ for’ 
| frustrating the’ paltry machinations 
of intfigué’ and trickery, ia’elections 
of thé midst’ vital ‘iniportance’ to our 
cotniry'! 

The Rule says, * that’ no divisidn’ 
be taken for deciding which of the nb. 
minees'at any folkmote shalt be’ en 
titled to’ stand ‘a’ poll on’ the’ final day’ 
of election, until’ the pretensiond of 
each’, and everyone of them, shall have’ 
been successively, one at a time, eubs 
mitted’ to’ the’ free disensdion of the’ 
folkmoté,”” &. 

‘know; indeed, that; ih conséquente” 
of the wéll.convette préparation; ‘oft’ 
the'putt of thé° wité-:mbvér; and’ hte" 
actors, ald of thé déxtérody nidnage’ 
met oti’ that day) ‘the'atthor'of the 

BILE was not formtiiy nomtnatede 

that is rumecBy thé’ persoie wha’ 
had''sd'tntelded’ but wh6 abstatireds« 
when they pérteived ‘the efféct'of thaé’ 
matiagenént; but ydt'il cotivetjtivhcd” 
of certain técoMettions? whith conta” 
not But béPredént to’ He ‘mid bf he” 
Rarotiet; he wimMett dtd wontindthrnat * 
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and as having “ paramount preten- 
sions.” 

In the samé moment, however, that 
he presented this light, he presented 
also, for putting it immediately out 
’ again, an extinguisher of his own in- 
vention; manufactured of the same 
materials, as that with which endea- 
vours are perpetually made for extin- 
guishing the light of radical Reform 
itself, namely, a pretended * impossi- 
bility” of success. 

.. Before I proceed, by way of warn- 
ing, to comment on the apparent drift 
of the Baronet’s three speeches, allow 
me.a short retrospect of facts within 
my experience—facts which may assist 
us in drawing from that comment use- 
ful instruction. 

.4n two respects, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett has not yet gone so far as the late 
Duke of Richmond. In the first place, 


Sir Francis, after more than twenty | 


years, has only oratorically declared 
for universal freedom. The Duke, 
after half as many months, logically 
demonstrated the people’s inherent 
right. to it, as well as to annual elec- 
tions; in favour of which, too, Sir 
Francis hath as yet only declared ; 
which he first did nine years ago. 
Secondly, Sir Francis talked, and 
talked, and talked, on the necessity 
of his producing a plan of Reform, 
but instead_of framing one himself, 
he suppressed one prepared for him 
by , another, who had taken the 
trouble ‘to’ frame. it agreeably ,to his 
declared , sentiments, at the time: 
The; Duke, after a few conferences 
with the present writer, employed in 


Masor Cartwriaut's Appress. 


and practicability, without any talk at 
all on the necessity of a plan, did him. 
self frame, did produce, and did Move 
in parliament, a bill for universal Sree. 
dom and annual Elections. 

_ And yet—here, gentlemen, we come 
to the moral of my present warning— 
and yet, notwithstanding pledges of 
so decisive a character, the time still 
camé, when the Duke saw his reasons 
for what Mr. Cobbeét calls * backing 


“out.” 


In the simalictty. geotlemen, of your 


this question—‘ after pledges so un. 
reserved, so unequivocal, and so indi- 
cative of an unchangeable patriotism, 
was not this backing out of the Duke 
of Richmond, a matter of much difi- 
culty ?’—T'e this question, you shall 
have the answer of experiente. —‘ No 
difficulty at all.’ 

Without waiting for an explanation, 
I hear your next impatient question.— 
* But how could he contrive the 
means?’ you shall again have the 
answer of experience. ‘ As his first 
step he became a moderate Reformer ; 
as his second, he sat silent in the ca- 
binet with the apostate Pitt.’ 

The short history of that first sicp 
in the backing out was this :—The 
Duke having, when it suited his views, 
arrived at the goal of a, pretended 
“* imposstbility,”’ without having p4- 
tiently trodden the right path to prac- 
licability, framed a bill for moderate 
Reform, of which he honoured me with 
a reading, at the same time desiring he 
might have my opinion on. it. 
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ple, potent, spirit-stirring appeal to 
the understanding and hearts of the 
PEOPLE, in his 
Grace’s first appearance, when [ re- 


so conspicuous 


turned the manuscript, I, for that rea- 
son, deemed the plan ¢mpracticadle. 
In reply, it was intimated, that his 
Graceand Mr. Pitt, being as ‘ cabinet 
ministers, in situations more advanta- 


geous for judging than private persons 


could be supposed to be of what ina 
matter of this kind was, or was not, pos- 
ible, they had estimated the opposition 


to be expected, and, giving up the hope 
of arriving, by one great stride, at ra- 
dical Reform, had, in their opinion, 


ravon their line at the point of prac- 
cability, for making a small first 


tep.* The truth, however, is, that 


this parading manceuvre of these able 


enerals, a manceuvre eulogized by 
Mr. Wyvill and other amateurs of 
uch mock fights with corruption, 
: oved only a puerile exhibition, the 
bntempt of the tittering gladiators on 
. Stephen’s prize fighting stage: 
hile it perfectly answered as a back. 
g out manceuvre ; for it very advan- 
geously operated, in Jleiting down 
nily from his elevation the champion 
radical Reform, to the humble 
1 of a court politician. 
lere, Gentlemen, you see the true 
ue of moderate Reform. As 2 
t step to FREEDOM, tis con- 
Pptible and ridiculous ; because it 
ves not the PEOPLE, who alone 
move from its pedestal, the ac- 
ed idol of Boroughmongers, a we 





In. Westminster the Baronet seems to 
had the whole cabinet council in his 
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RUPTION. But, as a first step to 
APOSTACY, ‘tis of mighty efficacy, 
because it smoothes the way toa final 
bucking-out and oblivion. 

Yet still, mock patriotism, while it 
The 


Duke of Richmond’s mock Reform 


lasts, sows the seed of good. 


was indeed but the delusion of a day, 
and was then forgotten, while his 
original Bill for undversal Freedom 
and annual Parliaments, with its twin 
brother, the famous Letter to Colonel 
Sharman, will enjoy an immortality in 
the annals of national regeneration. 
They never were read, nor ever can 
be read, without eminently promoting 
the cause of liberty and true patriot- 
ism. 

At the time, then, of the Duke’s 
rearing the grand edifice of his appa- 
rent patriotism, was his a mock patriot- 
ism? It had, I grant, every a@ppear- 
ance of being genuine, and, probably 
enough, the Duke himself did not then 
suspect, that dime was to prove the 
contrary. ‘The edifice he had reared 
seemed a goodly edifice and a strong ; 
yet not having been built on the solid 
rock of an immoveable virtue, but on 
the loose sand ofa selfish ambition 
and human infirmity, when the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and 
the wind blew, it fell ; and lamentable 
was the fall thereof! “ 

Having taken this retrospect of 
things within our memory, let us pro- 
ceed to examine those three speeches 
which are to be brought into compari- 
son with the Birmingham observations 
on the “BILL of Rights and 
Liberties.” | 





_Agreeably to an experience, as well as _ 
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a uniform practice now of about three 
and forty years standing, confirmed and 
fortified by the very remarkable case of 
the Duke of Richmond, I have ever 
thought that the way to promote Reform 
was, on all occasions, and above all 
things else, to inculcate and disseminate 
real knowledve in the science of Repre- 
sentation; unfolding all the principles, 
the truths and the rights, connected 
with it; as well as to teach, equally by 
precept, practice and experience, the 
practical means of success. 

To this end, we must vigilantly watch 
every effort for spreading spurious and 
Gelusive doctrines, inconsistent with 
real knowledge ; as well as counteract 
al! movements for misleading our fellow 
countrymen iuto the paths of party er- 
ror, which, in respect of Reform, are 


paths of zmpracticability. 


Instead of complimenting half-mea-. 


sure men, of whose intentions we think 
favourably on their erratic course, or 
encouraging them any longer in deceiyv- 
ing themselves and misleading others, 
it ought to be our honest purpose and 
zealaus endeavour, to snatch them from 
evil; by weaning them from the partial- 
itics of which they are fond, the preju- 
dices they hug to their bosoms, and the 
pursuit of an airy phantom instead of a 
substantial good. 

We ought, even with a friendly vio- 
lence, if needful, to.urge on their atten- 
tion the fruths of political saloation, to 
protest against a disregard of those 
truths,—strongly to insist on the rights 
which ought to be asserted,—and_ to 
hold up to view the tests, and sfandards, 
by consulting of which they may of a 

-Certainty know how to distinguish be. 


Mason Cartwarrent’s Appness. 
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tween right and wrong, either in prin. 
ciple, or in practice, for promoting con- 
stitutional Reform, 

Weare now to see how far the spirit 
and tendency of the foregoing odserog. 
tions in the Birmingham Argu:, and the 
spirit and .tendency of. the three 
speeches of the Baronet, accord. 

On the 13:h of July, at the meeting 
for celebrating his election, the Baronet, 
in speaking on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, used expressions of 
rather a singular nature, considering 
that he trusted to the “enlightened 
mind of his constituents and of the 
people of England, for never abandoning 
the cause in its present stage of advance: 
ment,?’ 

If these words mean any thing, they 
mean, that the people ought not to une 
learn what they have already. /earaed; 
and that their acténg ought to. corre. 
spond with that knowledge, which con- 
stitutes this ** present stage of adoance- 
ment; as hath been proved by the pe- 
titions of more than a million of them, 
who doubtless spoke the sense and con: 
viction of other millions; therein agret- 
ing with mapy of. the ablest writers of 
the age, 

Here, then, we see an. emporlant pra- 
gress made; and the advancing atmy of 
Reform posted on commanding ground, 
from which the retreating troops of Core 
ruption have, been driven. On this 
ground, then, shall not a patriot leader 
waye aloft his animating bapuer, and 
raise his spirit-stirring voice, calling 
forward the tardy ? 

But, if I compreheud the langesg¢ of 
Sir Francis Burdett, it tends, on 
contrary, to * abandon" the strong post 
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already gained,—to check the ardour 
of the gallant, to hold back the willing, 
and to recommend, not only a retro- 
grade movement, in order to ** combine” 
with those who lag behind; but even to 
adopt their puny, party plan of opera- 
tion, the very reverse of aught that is 
rational, and utterly at variance with po- 
litical or moral principles ;—disagreeing 
with obvious wisdom, no less than with 
obvious honesty. 

Why fall back, but to revive the 


_ drooping courage. of the half-conquered 


foe! Why this retreating movement, 
but to invite a rallying of the panic- 


Why seek to ** com- 


| dine” with these laggers-behind, whose 


object is different from our own, and 


who have not even shown either spirit or 


perseverance even in pursuil of their own 


unless we court defeat and 
shame ! 
If among them there be men of 


SENSE, men “ enlightencd,” have they 


snot the same means as ourselves, of un- 


derstanding “ the present stage of ads 
ancement”’ at which political knowledge 
as arrived? Qught they not to know 
3 well as we do, that the hnow/edge on 
which we act is already the knowledge of 
allions; that it is rapidly becoming 
niversal; and that the oligarchy could 
then no more resist it, than that they 
Bould hide from us with‘a blanket the 
ght of heaven, when the sun had 


sen above the horizon in full splen- 
our ? 

_ If, among these laggers-behind, there 
ymen of VIRTUE, will not such men 


emselves come forward and ‘‘ combine” 


A us in what is just and honest, and 
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necessary to the freedom and well-being 
of our country, rather than desire us 
meanly to recede, and to compromise 
with injustice, dishonesty, aristocratic 


enmity to libeity, and 3 lust of personal 


power incompatible with the public 
good? 

But dol rightly interpret the Baro- 
net’s words? Let us see them. ‘“ He 


hoped they would consider what poznts 
of principle might be most easily carried 
into practice, by their meeting the most 
general concurrence, and not clashing 
with honest, though unfounded preju- 
dices. They had to redress a cruel 
grievance, and todo this they must com- 
dine with men who take different roads 
for arriving at the same end.” 

In this language there is sophistry 
and studied ovscurity enough, but the 
drift is plain enough. [tis meant as an 
argument for moderale reform; which 
the sophistry of forty years in its favour 
has only rendered more and more con- 
temptible ; while it has been over, and 
over and over again proved {9.4 moral 
certainty, that such moderate reform, as, 
violating at once moral principle and 
the plain dictates of reason, ought not 
to be advocated by an honest or wise 
man. 

Am I, however, right or wrong, in 
saying that the Baronet’s speech in 
Westminster, on the 13th of Jaly, as 
ahove quoted, is an argument for mode- 
rate reform ? Let his words at Liver. 
pool, on the 4th of December, assist in 
solving this question :—“ With respect 
to much that has got betore the public, 
respecting the principles of the party de- 
nominated Wizgs,] wil say this forthem, 





that they are certainly preferable to the 
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party diseetly opposed to them, who 
certainly seem to possess no principles 


whatever. 


This, methinks, is saying no great 
things for these same Whigs. Oh! but 
the good is to come. And now we are to 
have a cogent reason for * combining” 
with them; for “ uniting with them 
hand and beart,’? ‘ and, indeed,” says 
he, “I have reason to believe, that they 
will generally profess themselves, at no 
distant period, Parliamentary Reformers 
to the extent of Triennial Parliaments, 
and the suffrage of Housetcepers.” But 
mind ye, it is not said that they will 
even attempt to act as it is supposed they 
will ‘ profess.” And if they should, it 
will be no cause for real Reformers 


** combining” with them. 


Has the Baronet already forgotten the 
bustle made on behalf of the Whigs on 
the 22nd of February, 1817, when a 
meeting was held at the Free-Masons 
Tavern, and after much persuasion, and 
much talk of the effect that was to be 
produced, the chair was taken hy Mr. 
Eucas, who, “I have reason to believe,” 
was by no means well satisfied with the 
conduct of the party on that occasion. 


Has the Baronet forgotten the speech 
made at that meeting by Mr. Waithman, 
when, after more than a million of men, 
speaking the sense of other millions, had 
actually petitioned for annual pailia- 
ments, knowing them to be their 
RIGHT, that gentleman, for the pro- 
fessed purpose of promoting UNANI. 
MITY, recommended that we should 
“combine” in claiming triennihd par- 
ljaments, which he ought to have known 
are incompatible with these RIGHTS : 





, - 
** the cause of Reform has arrived. 





- 


and not bave been ignorant that q 
triennial parliament and liberty cannot 
by possibility, together subsist > 


Has the Baronet forgotten that this 
triennial squib cracked, and blazed, and 
died in the same moment ? But all this, 
as well as all that has enriched the * en. 
lightened minds of the people of Eng. 
land,” and brought the knowledge of 
the nation to its “ present stage of 
advancement,”” he must have forgot- 
ten, or he must be crazy to tell us, 
as he does tell us, that if the 
Whigs should but “ profess to the ex- 
tent of triennial parliaments and suf. 
frage of housekeepers, they may expect 
and will find, the powerful support of 
the public. Very well, let them, if it 
should be their policy, so to “ profess.” 
I don’t mean to cavil at a word, er at 
the want ofa word. I suppose the mean- 
ing to be, that when these expected pro- 
fessions of the Whigs shall be followed 
by exertions to that extent, they were 
then to obtain this “ powerful support B 
of the public.” 

But whe are the Whigs alluded to? 
They can be no other than persons of rank 
and distinction, because they are to be- 
come leaders who are promised, by the 
Baronet, the “ public support.” This be- 
ing the case; they are of course men of 
education, public characters, sta‘esme™ 
Such persons must, af the least, be men 
of as “enlightened minds” as, in the Ba- 
ronet’s opinion, the generality of “the 
people of England” are; and const 
quently must. be well acquainted with 
“the present stage of advancement,” # 
which, as the Baronet tells his auditors, 
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on the most vital of all political ques- 
tions—on that which has been truly 
styled “ the happiest discovery of poli- 
tical wisdom,” namely, REPRESENTA- 
TION, they must necessarily be as well 
acquainted as we are, and as the million 
of men, who speaking the undoubted 
sense of other millions, have petitioned 
for it; that is, for English liberty unbe- 
trayed by aristocratic conspiring, unmu- 
tilated by despotic power. 

It cannot be credible, then, that such 
persons, so gifted, and so completely in 
possession ofthe knowledge of the age, 
in whicn Providence calls on them to 
act for the public good, on the theatre 
of their country ; that the Russells and 
the Cokes, the Greys and the Lamb- 
fons, the Fclkstunes and the Honey. 
woods, should so insult the public opi- 
nion, and so shock the mind of moral 
and honourable men, as to propose a 
Reform in the REPRESENTATION, 
ov any other principles than those which 
they know to be TRUE; as well as to 
be absolutely necessary for satisfying 
PUBLIC JUSTICE and NATIONAL 
RIGHT! 


{ presume the Baronet is mistaken in 


With submission, therefore, 


what he says, ‘he has reason to be- 
lieve,” respecting the intentions of the 
W higs, 

But had his information been per- 
fectly correct, his conclusion, I appre- 
hend, would have proved completely 
erroneous. Among the coach loads of 
applications for Reform, presented by 
himself, dees the Baronet recollect a 
single petition for the abominable trash 
of a tricnnial Parliament ; which, 


while we had it, was as corrupt as that 


liish Parliament, which, at one vote, 


Aveusr 21, 1819. 
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committed suicide on itself and sold its 
country; for did not our Triennial 
Parliament, in passing the Septennial 
Act, sell its country to the boroughmon- 
gers ? 

Sir Francis, in being, as he tells us, 
‘6 all things to all men,” likens himself 
to St. Paul, but perbaps with less pro- 
priety than he seems to imagine. When 
Paul was “ all things to a men,’ it was 
not to flatter themin their foibles, to 
confirm them in their pride or prejudi- 
ces ; nor to ** combine,’’ with them in 
being Christians by halves; but he was 
“all things to all men,” only in mere 
innocent compliances, that won, by his 
benevolence; they should be disposed to 
the doctrine of salvation, to receive the 
truths he taught, and to act accordingly. 

In essentials, be never receded one 
jot, either in deed or in word, from the 
conduct which became the “ stage of 
advancement” in knowledge, at which 
his *‘ enlightened mind” had arrived. 
We do nofé read of his falling back, for 
meeting half taught Christians, to es- 
tablish their erroneous doctrine, on the 
plea of its being a sfep towards the esta- 
blishment of truth. But we do read, 
that, as an apostle, be laboured more 
abundantly than all, and to what end? 
---That in knowledge of the truth, and 
in active exertions, according to that 
knowledge, . persons at all inclined to 
become Christians might be, not almost, 
but altogether such as himself. 

Would it not, therefore, better have 
become one, holding the principices of 
the Baronet, rather to have dinplayed 
the unanswerable arguments and the ab- 
solute demonstration, as well as to have 
exhibited the virtues, the innumerable, 
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the resisiless motives on whieh radical 
Reform .is founded ; than to have held 
‘this com:promising language, encourag- 
ang licentious notions, at variance with 
all principles, and which notions like- 
‘wise are, for véry obvious reasons, for- 
tified by the experience of our own day, 


less practicable than sound doctrine ? 
if emulous of the character of him 


that was “ all things to all men,” ought 
the not with the zeal, energy, and con. 
verting eloquence of a Paul, to have 
exhorted the brethren, who are prone 
to error and weak in the faith to “* com- 
dine”? with those who are strong in 
truth, and whose house is built upon a 


rock; rather than to have sophistically, | 


obscurely, and most lamely laboured, for 
prevailing with those who are right to 
*s combine” with those who are wrong. 
I repeat my words: I say again, ‘so- 
phistically, obscurely, and most lame- 
ly: but such jis ever the necessity 
to which an orator is reduced, whi 
has an ill cause to advocate. Buf, 
as I dislike cavilling at words, i 
should leave all further comment 
on this pleading for moderate re- 
form bya radical reformer, to the 
mercy of critics in grammar and logie, 
were there not points of principle yet 


to be argued. 
By those reflecting, radical Reformers, 


whose immovable convictions are the 
fruit of inquiry, discussion, and demon- 
stration, what must be thought, when 
the Baronet lightly tells his auditors :--- 
“It is enough fur us, gentlemen, that 
we are all agreed that a Reform is 
wanted?” To this strange proposition, 
in “the present stage of advancement 
in our knowledge, Tsay NO. And] 








add, that such és the lnnguage of dely- 
sion; ‘but, thank God, of Aimsy dely. 
sion ! 

This point of ‘avreement that 
Reform és wanted,” was the very point 
at which we first met, halfa century 
age, and from which we started, in quest 
ofthe MEANS, For that original ob. 
ject we bave, therefore, ‘already been s6 
long ““combined” Our proper busi. 
ness, therefore, is now to ** combine,” to 
“unite hand and heart,” for carrying 
into effect the RIGHT MEANS, pro. 
vided they have been discovered and 
produced. The MEANS can only be 
found in a regularly organized plan; 
and that in the form of a statute of par- 
liament ; to the end that, as such, it 
tay be seen if it be, or be not, adequate 
to the end in view. 

Was it not for this purpose, as 
MEANS to the end in view, that the 
Baronet, in 1816, was so importunate 
fora Plan ? And in the writer’s “ Bill 
of Rights and Liberties,” those 
MEANS, in form of a regular Plaza, 
are fully set forth, and the necessary or- 
ganization in all its details minutely and 
carefully delineated ? If that Bild have 
not come up fo the Baronet’s ideas of a 
good Plan, where, after two or three 
years’ talk, with that document all the 
while in his hands, is his own? 

My Plan has now been before the 
public more than a year. If the Ba- 
ronet, or any one else, have a better, 
why is it not published? Let us have it! 
The course tlien will be to compare, and 
to determine which, after such amend- 
ments.as a comparison may suggest, 
ought to be preferred. Then Jet us be 
called on to'* combine,” “ to unite hand 
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and heart’’ in support ofthe best! But, 
for heaven’s sake, for the sake of com: 
mon honesty and common sense, let us 
have an end of this smothering policy, 
---let not such documents, hid under 
factious rubbish, be kept out of sight, 
and a,call be then made on us to “ com: 
bine, to unitehandand heart” ip sup- 


port of, that which could not stand 
the fest of one momeut’s examina- 
tion! 


By this time, I presume it must be 
seen, that.a call on us in 1818, merely to 
agree that. “reform was wanted,” was 
half a.century too late; but that the 
true, object of the sophisttcal, obscure 
and confused language of the call was, 
in reality, that we should. cease to be 


radical, and ‘combine, hand and 
heart” in  betoming moderate’ Re- 
formers. ‘The, former call were mani- 


festedly ahsurd; of the latter, afier hav- 
ing, fifty times exposed the dishonesty, 
the folly and IMPRACTICABILITY 
of moderate reform, and not yet met 
witha champion able to. defend it, I 
shall leave my full opinion to be, in- 
ferred, rather than repressed. 

Weary as I am of the irksome task. I 
have in hand, [ must yet once more 
quote the July speech, that its danger- 
ous fallacy may be made manifest. ‘T'o 
this end, it must be examined; each 
separate. part having its appropriate 
comiments. 

In the first place, as “'a.new zxra is 
coming,” it recommends liberality of 
sentiment /’—.-Perfectly right! Nothing 
more laudable! but, for the purpose 
under consideration, namely,a Reform 
in the national representation, what is 
requisite to liberality of sentiment? 
Why, that we think charifab/y of, that 
we act impartially, and even indulgent- 
ly towards, those who have less know- 
ledge on the subject than ourselves, or 
no knowledge at all. 

And it naturally inspires “liberality” 
of conduct, in frecly, generously, and 
even assiduously imparting to them the 
knowledge of which they may stand in 
need; because we know how essential 
that knowledge is, net only (o their own 
individual well-being, but to the good 
of the: whole community. 
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Buz ‘liberality: of sentiment” does 
not, by any means, require that we shut 
our eyes to the gross faults of those 
who, as well in respect of personal repue 
tation, asof public duty, are dound to 
understand the subject as well as our- 
selves, who have the amplest means,of 
understanding it, and.in whom, in fact, 
ignorance would be a crime and a dis 


grace; far there is not in the kingdom: 


a working mechanic, who would not be 
ashamed to plead ignorance of 
siinple principles of radical Reform. 

Much less will “liberality of sentie 
ment” justify us in conniving ata 
wilful blindness to truths which he who 
runs may read; or in combining” 
with the factious, in their unconstita- 
tional schemes, as contrary to their own 
better knowledge as to ours; and 
what sort of radical Réformers are we, 


if, like sugar or salt, our principles are, 


to melt and mingle with Whig expedi. 
ence, on first coming in contact with 
its impure. waters. 

Iu this speech of July, the Baronet 
also **exhorts’’? his: hearers, as! Ite. 
formers, “Sto make allowances: for 
differences of opinion among’ them- 
selves,” and ‘*to avoid animosity 
ngainst those who differ with them on 
TRIF LES ;’—‘**to consider’ what 
points of principle might be most easily 
carried into practice, by their meeting 
the most general concurrence.’ 

All this, according to the nature of 
sophistry, is sufficiently obscure, and 
even dark; but glimmerings*of light 
gradually enable us to conjecture its 
drift.—We are “to avcid clashing 
with honest though unfounded, preju- 


the: 





dices,” and, as we have “ to redressa ' 


cruel grievance, we must combine’”’— 
with whom ?—*‘* with: men, who, take 
different roads® for areiving at the 
same end !’’ 

Thosemen, by the Liverpool specoh, 
we find are the Whigs, who, the Be- 
ronet ** has reason tobelieve,”’ will, at 
no distant period, generally, profess 


* The words of the report are, difierent 
‘* views of ;’’ but. presuming these’ could not 
be correct; I haye ventured;to restore, as I 
imagine, the real. words; such at. least, as 
convert nonsense into sense, 
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themselves Reformers, to the extent of 
Triennial Parliaments, and the suffrage 
of housekeepers. 


But do not painful reflections here 
cross our imaginations? Who, in this 
age, are men of more “enlightened 
minds,”’ on all political subjects, than 
these Whigs ?>—Must they not know 
all that we can know on the subject of 
Representation ; as well as tHe neces- 
sity of Reform; and on the extent of 
that Reform, which truth, justice, and 
nationai freedom require ?—Have not 
several of these Whigs a personal in- 
terest, aud a strong one, in the rotten 
borough system ?—Have they not very 
¢ generally” a ** prejudice” against 
genuine popular liberty; or, in other 
words, against universal freedom, such 
as God and nature intended for man, 
and are they not declared enemies to 
the right of suffrage necessary to its 
enjoyment? : 

All this premised, to what could 
we compare an overture, such as 
spoken of by the Baronet, but to an 
overture of invaders, who had long 
held a great nation in subjection to 
their tyranny and pillage ; but who, 
findiog themselves in danger from the 
movements of the people, proposed a 
compromise, namely, that to prevent 
their mercenaries any longer giving 
offence, by eyery where appearing, 
their army should retire within those 
impregnable fortresses, which as keys 
to the country, were originally built 
for the two-fold purpose of keeping 
out rival. despots, and keeping down 
public liberty; and that there they 
would act as the protectors of the na- 
tion ? . 

From such protectors, say I, God 
grant my country protection! And 
be it the office of true patriotism to in- 
spire the people with wisdom and 

courage to protect themselves! Let 


them be counselled to a fixed deter- 
mination, never to relax in their ef. 
forts, until they have a parliament 
annually chosen by that whole commu- 
nity of men, who are bound by the 
Jaw as by reason, by moral and politi- 
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cal duty, to bear arms, and to expose 
their lives in its service ! 

By sad experience we know, there 
are those who can talk of the difference 
between an annual and a triennial par. 
liament, as a “TRIFLE!” And of 
the difference between a comparatively 
narrow, householder monopoly of 
suffrage, and universal freedom, as a 
TRIFLE. 

Such wretched reasoners should be 
sent back to school, to learn the very 
rudiments of sound political logic; to 
betaught thafno monopolists themselves 
can be free, unless their country be 
free; for that the freedom of a com. 
munity is no other than an aggregate 
of the freedom of the individual per- 
sons of whom it is composed; and 
that when a majority of those indivi- 
dual persons are excluded from the 
rights essential to freedom, that coun- 
try is enslaved; and if the miserable 
monopolists of suffrag2 could not even 
change their tyrants more than once 
in three years, their unhappy country 
would be trebiy enslaved. 

Who, however, can doubt, but that 
in the getting up of a triennial farce, 
matters would be so ordered that the 
form of an election once in three 
years, would, for the most part, be 
not even a change of tyrants, but a 
mere renewal of the tyranny in the 
same hands? 

' Ifere, my fellow citizens and fellow 
countrymen, accept a timely caution! 
Beware of an AMBUSCADE. The 
enemy are headed by a Castlereagh. 
All that treachery added to force can 
effect, will be played off against you. 
Be not even surprised, should a trien- 
nial Parliament, witha plausible ex- 
tension of suffrage be found au 
**KASY” achievement; so easy 4S 
not to need a. ** powerful support,” 
or any ** support of the public.” 

Keep in mind the conduct and the 
fate of the Parliament and people of 
Ireland! Mr. Grattan, now a dis- 
tinguished ornament of the Whig par- 
ty, carried by his eloquence the IN- 
DEPENDENCE of the Irish Parlia- 
meat. For that service he was re 
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warded by a gift of 50,0001. voted 

the Boroughmongers of Ireland, 
out of the pockets of the people of 
Ireland. 

But no patriot obtained for Ireland 
a RADICAL REFORM of her Par- 
liament! What, therefore, was the 
fruit of this admired, this lauded 
INDEPENDENCE ?—-Before the 
wax that sealed it was cold, com- 
menced the intrigué,. which ended, 
under the hellish conspirings of a Cas- 
tlereagh, in the treasonabie and pro- 
fligate sale of the INDEPENDENCE 
of Ireland herself, as a nation !* 

Will triennial elections, with the 

extension of suffrage, on a Castlereagh 
scale) ERADICATE parliamentary 
CORRUPTION ? The assertion would 
_ bean insult. A mock reform is no 
reform. But it may be an AMBUS- 
CADE, planned in the desperation of 
our alarmed foe, for our final destruc- 
tion. Necessity, you kuow, is fruit- 
ful of invention. 
_ Once taken in the snare, what shall! 
be our fate, when the IN Borongh- 
mengers on one flank, and the OUT 
Boroughmongers on the other flank, 
suddenly unmasking their batteries, 
Should pour en us a cross fire. Their 
/Standed army ready to receive us in 
our front, for annihilating the small 
remnants of freedom’s ranks ! 

No: let not boroughmonger-craft 


draw usintoan AMBUSCADE! Lee- 


Treland’s fate be our warning! When 
-almost frantic with joy, that her Par. 
Lliament. had become INDEPEN. 
DENT, little dreamed she that this 
was a mere prelude to the rivetting of 
her chains! As, in the present rela- 
tive situation of the people and their 
‘enemies, a TRIENNIAL PARLIA- 
MENT, instead of a RADICAL RE- 
FORM, would assuredly be the rivet- 
ting of ours! — 

That relative situation ought to 
Convince the peonle, that should their 
inemies retreat at alli to their triennial 
post, it cannot be irom any other mo- 





_* See the Works of Dr. J. Jebb, vol. 
. 2D. 
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tive, than that of mingied fear and 
fraud. 

And that relative situation ought 
likewise to convince them, of the cer- 
tainty of their own triumph, pro- 
vided they shall stedfastly determine 
to hold on their march, through tke 
open region of universal freedom, in 
which no AMBUSCADKE can discon- 
cert them; and along the safe high 
road of public opinion; until joined 
hand and heart, by the strength of 
the nation. 

In an early part of this Address, I 
have observed, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, agreeably to the train of ideas, 
which seem now to have much influ- 
ence with him, has furnished the ad- 
versaries of annual parliaments with 
an argument * which their own inge- 
nuity never before hit upon,” aud 
doubtless they will be very thank ful. 

And this is done in a masterly mau- 
ner, rivalling the most ingeaious modes 
of pleading; by only touching, as it 
were, incidentally, on circumstances 
having the greatest weight with minds 
devoted to private, at the sacrifice of 
public interests. 

In his Liverpool speech, the Baro- 
net says, ** Annual Parlianents were 
formerly the constitutional — safe- 
guards of England. Whilst you had 
them, and before you had possessions 
in the,.Mast-and. West 1xiffs, those 
Bhortaparltaments proved themselves 
to be convened solely for the interest 
of the public. The members of them 
knew themselves to be the representa- 
tives of the people, and bad a consci- 
entious regard for their important 
trast.” 

The Jatter part of this paragraph is 
the merest common-place, apparently 
thrown in as for qualifying the dan- 
gerous words,. of which the former 
part consists.—Than those what 
words more dangerous could even 
Mr. Canning, member for Liverpool, 
—the residence of so many Eust aud 
West India merchants—have aimed 
at annual Parliaments, and conse- 
quently, at the liberties of our coun- 
try: 








~ to be preferred to-annual Parliaments, 


’ truly, as tnevitab/y, and demonstrably 
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If the Baronet repent him of hav. 
ing declared for annual Parliaments, 
Jet him frankly and honestly |pro- 
claim his change’ of mind. But let 
him give us DEMONSTRATLON 
that they-are NOT our RIGHT! 

Again: If anauval- Parliaments BE 
our RIGHT, as by clear, deductions 
from the law of nature, which isithe, 


_law of GOD, I. think hath been a}, 


thousaid times DEMONSTRATED; 
and. yet, if the Baronet think himself, 
or any of his Whig friends, wiser 
than GOD, who in, giving us. that 
RIGHT, gave us an UNERRING 
PRINCIPLE for the gutdance of our 
policy:—if, LI say, he so. think,, let 
him or them: (my, friend John) Cole- 
man Rashleigh of Gorneall among the 
rest,) but prove to us this ¢heir su- 
perior wisdom to the Deity: then, if 
they shail tell’ me that trienntal ought 


they may expect me to become their 
disciple. 

But so long as I shall consider ¢ré- 
ennial Parliaments to be equally cone 


trary to RIGHT and REASON, 


and in their root and nature, as 


a Ti EASON against the sovercignty 
of the nation, and the sacred ex. 
istence of liberty as even septennial 
parliaments; so long, while I have 
life, a tongue, or a pen to express my 
feelings, will I protest against them! 

To conclude; I have now per- 
formed a task not at all to my taste. 
‘IT should infinitely have referred a 
continuance of a friendly political 
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| my part with the’ utmost: fidelity, to 


what has! taken: places: for that: con. 
nection incits: latter period, afforded 


me a 


pleasing prospect of. being! 
Shortly placedin' a situation to have 


given. me, for promoting the cause of. 
radical Reform, for the salvation of 
our country, .ten’ «times: ten. fold 
means, | 


But that connection having, ‘by the 


other party to it, been put an end to, 
1 have thought it right to- submit: to 
you, who have a great’ interest in 
knowing ‘the truth, the foregoing faets 


‘and reasonings:: 


‘To yowit mustbe left to judge, how 
far Mr. Cobbett;in his writings, prior 
to a possibility of his having any 


‘knowledge: of the seconél act, in’ the 


Westminster election drama of 1818, 
was justified in his opinion, respecting 
themotives of Sir’ Francis Burdeétt's 
conduct) toward myself; and how 


far 


that deep-sighted person hare’ 


shewn himself a prophet, with ‘regard 
to the close of the: Baronet’s: potitical 


career. 
It will, however, he allowed, that 


have not kept a malicious silence, ins 


dulging a secret wish, that Mr. Cob- 
bett’s prophecies’ may come to pass, 


for: exposing» and disgracing: one by 
whomil feel myself to have been ill- 
treated ; but that I have bestowed on 
the party as wholesome a warning, 
and as sound advice, for the: public 
good, and hisiown reputation, as could 
have been given him by his’best “ per- 
sonal. friend,’? under a’ sense of the 


highest’ obligation re 


coanection, long maintained, and, on | hands. 
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